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Notice to Authors and Artists. 
Literary and artistic contributions are solicited. Address all manu- 


scripts and sketches to : 
Editor “Puck”, 


13 North William St., New York. 





PUCK’S CARTOONS. 





THE. RAILROAD TO RUIN. 


Some of the events of the last week read like 
a chapter in the French Revolution. The 
bloody struggles which have taken place in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Baltimore, Reading, and 
other places, are a lasting disgrace to those who 
took part in or were in sympathy with the out- 
break. After all it was but a nine days reign 
of terror, and the object for which the van- 
dalism and murder took place was not achieved. 
Wages are not to be increased by howling, 
murdering mobs in arms, who have only suc- 
ceeded in violently setting class against class, 
although Puck is no friend to railway mono- 
polists, and is of opinion that to some extent 
they are responsible for the unsettled state of 
the country by their gross mismanagement of 
the property in their hands. ‘On rolls the 
demon of destruction and death, directed by 
human fiends, crushing in its progress scores of 
innocent people in a fruitless endeavor to 
change the course of the natural laws of supply 
and demand. 





Puckerings. 





«¢ Puck is doing something for the cause of temperance, 
too. It says, ‘the best way to keep people sober is to let 
them drink as often as they please.’ We now have an ex- 
planation why Puck wears no clothing save a pigeon-tail 
coat and a silk hat. The money that should have been 
spent in a vest, trowsers, shirt, boots, etc., was expended 
for beer. ‘ Reform is necessary.’”—Norristown Herald. 

Puck doesn’t spend all his money in beer 
and thus deprive himself of clothes, but believes 
beauty unadorned is adorned the most. If his 
witty contemporary can boast of as shapely a 
form as Puck, he ought at once adopt the cool 
and becoming costume, and he may rest assured 
that he will never be twitted by Puck on his 
limited wardrobe. 


Two life insurance companies have given 
notice that no citizen-soldier’s life-policy will 
be invalidated by his being ordered on active 
military service to protect life and property. 
This is very liberal of these insurance com- 
panies; but Puck thinks, in view of the number 
of rotten concerns whose officers have taken all 
the premiums they could scoop in, and have 
stuck to them, that it might be as well for the 
confiding and ostensibly-insured citizen-soldier 
to learn that if he gets killed and doesn’t in- 
validate his policy, whether his policy itself, or 
his family, is likely to obtain anything at all. 
The Charter Oak, Guardian, and Universal 
companies may perhaps have something to say 
on the subject. Arise, ye appropriately-termed 
Assurance Companies, and explain. 


THE major portion of the strike is over; but 
the miner has only just begun. 








A PLACE has been found where they.live on 
a dollar a day; but it is Namwcket, Mass. And 
now the average working-man is endeavoring 
to decide whether he will go to Nantucket, or 
try to get a little, more: rollicking enjoyment 
and hilarious dissipation by settling down .in a 
thickly populated Potter's ‘Field. 
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THERE was a whirr and a fizz, and a buzz 
and whizz, and then there were two or three 
whirrs more, and several additional fizzes and 
buzzes and whizzes, and he thought he was in a 
saw-mill, and the saw-dust was climbing up his 
back and skirmishing down his shirt-front, and 
then he thought he was speaking to the fore- 
man, who was mad; but he would persist in 
arguing with the foreman until he got slapped 
in the eye, and then he woke up and found 
himself surrounded by a thousand flies, basking 
in the sunlight on his nose, and the one fly he 
thought he had killed wasn’t killed, but his 
head was sore. Now he’s going to sieep ina 
netting, and have a nigger by to fan him when 
he wakes up in the morning. 





‘* THERE is not,” wrote the editor of the 
Deadwood Daily Champion, ‘‘a quieter, more 
peaceful, well-regulated, and orderly com- 
munity in the whole Western country.” And 
then, as the office-boy entered to say that some- 
body wanted to see him, he took his bowie 
between his teeth, put a Colt’s new pattern 
seven-shooter on the desk in front of him, and 
said: ‘‘ Jim, get out another coffin—plain pine 


om? 


one, this time—and let the son of a gun in! 


WHEN the compositors in the Witness office 
meekly and hesitatingly send a deputation to 
the proprietor to mildly hint that they find 
some slight difficulty in working three months 
on one week’s pay, and an unlimited number 
of evangelical I. O. U.’s, and that a small 
amount of hard-cash would better enable them 
to support their families, the truly-good dis- 
penser of Gospel-truths swings round in his 
chair, and with an expression of horror and as- 
tonishment, says that he is truly shocked to see 
them so ready to back-slide from grace, and 
that he fears they are but feeble- minded work- 
ers in the vineyard. And then he tells the editor 
to pass round the hat. 


It isn’t from any narrow feeling, of national 
exclusiveness that we object to the Colorado 
beetle going abroad and getting receptions at 
Cologne and Dublin and elsewhere. But he 
is notin all respects an agreeable member of 
society, and to have him coming back here 
with a single-barreled glass screwed in one eye, 
prefacing all his remarks with ‘When I was in 
Yurrup,” and talking of the immense inferiority 
of Cincinnati to Paree, will be more than we 
can stand. 


THE Suz recently announced that the widow 
Van Cott had nearly lost her voice, and ever 
since it is wonderful to note how many men are 
trying to induce their wives to take an active 
interest in the cause of temperance. 


WE think we are justified in saying that we 
have got through the season when the modest 
and retiring railroad employé comes forward 
with his little memorandum of proposed changes 
in our social system, and delicately intimates 
that if this his reasonable demand is not imme- 
diately complied with, it will be quite out of 
his power to prevent anarchy and ruin waving 
their Afrite wings over the ruin of western civili- 
zation. 





THE Rev. W. H. H. Murray says. the black 


fly of the Adirondacks is *‘a quiet, orderly little 


fellow, a hard worker, who goes steadily about 
his business, and earns his living’ by constant 
application.” Now the remarks of the black 
fly of the Adirondacks of the Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray are in order. , 





Look out for ‘* Puck’s Theatrical Portraits.” 


A Bripceport doctor is trying to cure a wo- 
man of a queer habit of eating castile soap. 
She ought to swallow the family washing, and 
copious draughts of water. It would save much 
confusion and annoyance on washing-day. 





WE. have the following illustration of a pun 
on Kars—taking cars, you know—which we 
will dispose of at a reasonable rate to rural ex- 
changes who are just about striking Erzeroum 
It covers the entire ground: 


witticisms. 








Auswers for the Anvious. 


D. D. R.—Of course she loves you, if she offers you 
the reversion of her chewing-gum, and makes you im- 
But we 
don’t want to take the responsibility of advising you. 


bibe her lemonade through her own straws. 
It’s too dangerous. The position of a mutual friend is 
very delicate. She might fall in love with us, and come 
a little of the chewing-gum business on the editorial mo- 
lars. No; take some older, graver man, of less personal 
attractions. Consult with Mr. Dana—Chas. A. Dana, 


Sun office. 


V. W. L.—No, you don’t mean it! Really? 


DovuGLas.—It was we whom she meant. 


CARCANET.—Many thanks for your contribution. But 
what did you mean us to do with it? You certainly didn’t 
expect we would publish it, and we don’t believe you 
wanted it inserted at advertising rates. It was very kind 


in you, but we don’t see the exact utility of it. 


THEspPIs.—** When was Edwin Booth born?” We 
have communicated with Mr. Booth, who says that al- 
though he was present on the occasion referred to, he 
was very young at the time, and he does not remember 
much about it. He thinks, however, that it was about 


four o’clock in the afternoon. 


CURRENCY.—PUwUCK thanks you for your kindly notice. 
He regrets that you should suffer so much from hard 
times yourself as to be unable to realize that so young a 
paper as Puck should have already attained such a large 
circulation, and established itself on so firm a basis. 
However, before you finally succumb completely to your 


present financial pressure, let PucK know, and he will 


prepare an obituary that will doyou justice, to be inserted 
among his Puckerings. 


WorKINGMAN.—Wait until your hour is ripe. To 
tackle a green, immature hour is about as unsafe a thing 
as a man can do this season of the year. 
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THAT MULE PROBLEM. 





To our arithmetical proposition of last week, 
concerning the purchase and sale of a mule, we 
have received the following answers: 


New York, July 26th, 1877. 
Dear Fuck: 

‘¢ Anxious Subscriber’s”’ query is a natural 
one, ‘“‘How do I stand on the mule?” We 
would say briefly in answer: Do not approach 
him from behind. This is imperative. The 
best way to stand on the mule is to advance 
from the front, and, while the animal is bewil- 
dered by the resemblance before him, to leap 
hastily on his back. It will not be necessary 
to linger there any time. ‘‘ Anxious Subscriber” 
ought to know something of the ways of mules. 
The mere question of money is of subsidiary 
interest compared with the necessity of how to 
stand right on the mule. 

HARVIER. 
July 26th. 
To the Editor of Puck: 

Sir:—The mule problem is a very simple one 
to solve; at least, so it appears to me. 

‘The point to be considered is: 

Whether the lightning actually destroyed the 
three-cent stamp on the mule’s back. I am 
not given to joking; otherwise I might have 
something to say about standing on the mule, 
but I forbear, and will at once proceed to 
prove the result of the mule transaction by al- 
gebra, conic sections, the latest war maps, and 
several other things. 

Let x equal the value of the mule, presum- 
ing it was carrying victuals to Nicsics, then we 
have x plus the Louisiana returning board = 
zwei lager divided by the Grand Union Hotel. 
Now things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another, therefore if @. 4. ¢. 
take it into their heads to strike, it is plain asa 
pike-staff that x. y. s. minus the mule are not 
equal to quail on toast, nor buckwheat cakes for 
that matter; consequently the net gain and loss 
are exactly in the inverse ratio of one of Kelly’s 
and Bliss’s combination pools less Gov. Robin- 
son’s pet canary: guod erat demonstrandum. 

Yours obediently, ; 
MATHEMATICIAN. 
Dear Puck: 

In your issue of July 25th, an ‘‘ Anxious In- 
quirer”’ propounds a fifteen-line conundrum, 
which culminates as follows, viz.: ‘‘ How do I 
stand on the mule ?” 

The answer is as easy as falling off a roof. 
The mule having been struck by lightning—ac- 
cording to A. I.’s own admission—of course he 
stands right up on the animal without taking 
off his boots—‘‘ Anxious Inquirer’s” boots, | 
mean. He may chalk their soles; but I think 
a man, unless in a beastly state of intoxication, 
might stand on a dead canal-mule without re- 
sorting to such a precaution. Now, if the mule 
was ative, the answer would be vastly different 
--much vastlier. 1 defy any man to stand on 
a live canal-mule, if the mule enjoys tolerably 
good health, and can, therefore, without ap- 
parent provocation, infuse as much danger as a 
strikers’ riot in his two off hind-legs, or con- 
vert ’em instantaneously into a twenty-ton pile- 
driver. Any one can stand on a mule struck 
dead by lightning—and a mule seldom suc- 
cumbs to anything less powerful. 

If “* Anxious Inquirer” proposes to give a 
dollar-store gold watch, or a religious-weekly 
chromo, or some other valuable article, for the 
first correct answer, he is informed that the edt- 
tor of Puck has the address of 

X.Y Z. 








We print the above iniquitous productions 
only as an awful warning to others who may be 
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tempted to make facetious replies to the impor- 
tant arithmetical question propounded in our 
last. We don’t want any off-color/jokes on the 
phrasing of the problem; we want géod, sound 
algebra and arithmetic and things. 

July 25th. 
Dear Puck: 

Touching that mule (if he will allow himself 
to be touched without kicking), I think that 
any little school-boy might figure that example 
correctly, and I am surprised that any reader 
of Puck should be so unenlightened as to ask 
such a simple question, although I must admit 
there is a slight ambiguity in the reply of the 
original owner. He has sold a canal-mule, and 
his answer to the purchaser, upon the com- 
plaint, is: ‘‘ You can take the damn mule.” 
But under the supposition that the same mule 
is meant, I hand in my answer: 

Receipts. 
Cash that the owner 
gives to have you 


keep the mule, = $5.00 
Postage stamps, 84 


Disbursements. 

Am’t p’d for mule, $3.00 
Loss on counterfeit, 5.00 
Stamp by lightning, . 3 
Funeral expenses, — 1.07 

You will see by the above that the receipts 
are $3.26 less than the disbursements; conse- 
quently that constitutes his loss by the mule 
transaction, as there is no mention of any in- 
surance on the life of the mule. 

Respectfully yours, 

HEck. 


JuLy 28, 1877. 
Dear Sir: 

My answer to your mule problem is $3.26— 
unless the three-cent stamp was uninjured, in 
which case it was only $3.23. What other 
answer can there possibly, be ? 

Yours, 
ABRAHAM SMITH, 
New Marlboro’ Mass. 





Dear Sir: 

I don’t know whether your arithmetical 
problem was intended to be funny or not, but 
as it is capable of serious solution, I send you 
my answer as $3.26. Of course it is right. But 
where is the joke ? 

Joun F. FRaAsEr, 
P.O. Box 96, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





WeE must inform our readers that none of 
the answers published are correct. We shall, 
however, reserve our final decision until we 
have given a few more of our interested read- 
ers an oportunity of proving their arithmetical 
knowledge. We invite a correspondence on 
this subject, and once more beg to inform our 
readers that the problem is a problem, and not 
a catch. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE STRIKE REGION, 
yee must get to Chicago in some way or 


other. Never mind the strikes,” said the 
«€’ head of the firm of Boggs, Grimes & 
Clinch, in which I was employed as a drum- 
mer. Our line was dry-goods specialties; and 
although I had only been in town a week, I 
knew that when Boggs spoke I must go, or re- 
sign my position. Besides, I adored Boggs’s 
beauteous daughter—was madly, desperately in 
love—and for her sake I would have taken the 
first train to Hades had her father intimated that 
it might be worth while to drum up business in 
that quarter. “ 

‘“* All right, Mr. Boggs,” said I gaily. “I’m 
off at once. My samples will be ready in ten 
minutes.” I rushed up-town in a car to take a 
hurried farewell of my peerless Anna Maria. 
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Should I ever be able to call her mine—mine 
own ? 

“Qh, Timothy, you are not going where 
those horrid strikes are? Father cannot be so 


| cruel as to insist upon it.” 


‘** My divine Anna Maria,” I said tenderly, 
“*stern duty calls, and I must obey. But, dar- 
ling, do you love me ?” 

** Love you? You bet!” she answered, with 
almost a touch of reproach in her tone at my 
doubts. ‘‘Go, ‘Timothy, and remember that 
whatever harm may befall you, 1 am always 
your Anna Maria—yours, and yours only.” 

Thus reassured, and after a tearful parting, I 
crossed the ferry to the Pennsylvania dépdt, 
intending to go to Chicago via Pittsburgh. As 
the train approached Philadelphia, I saw seve- 
ral savage-looking strikers on the track. They 
boarded and uncoupled the cars. ‘here was 
some promiscuous firing, and a shot from a 
brakeman took off my right ear, and disabled 
my left leg so as to necessilate amputation. 
Nothing daunted, and thinking of my dear 
Anna Maria Boggs, 1 smuggled myself in a 
mail-car en route to Pittsburgh. 

There was great excitement when we reached 
Harrisburgh, and riot was rampant. A shot 
fired by a discontented train-hand shattered my 
right arm; but the image of Anna Maria 
soothed my trouble. 
off the limb behaved exceedingly well, and I 
really felt grateful for his polite attention—much 
more than could have been expected under the 
circumstances. 

I soon got strong again, and made friends 
with an engineer who was going towards Pitts- 
burgh. He consented to allow me to accom- 
pany him on the locomotive, in consideration 
of my quietly slipping into his hands a fifty- 
dollar bill. Just aswe were leaving the Harris- 
burgh dépét, a shot from some unknown person 
slightly put out my right eye; but I thanked 
my stars it was no worse. I might have lost my 
head. I have still a few other limbs and things 
to get rid of before arriving in Chicago; but 
what matters the loss of such trifles, so long as 
Anna Maria remains faithful to her ‘Timothy, 
who would make any sacrifice for her ? 

At Pittsburgh I found that forty or fifty people 
had been killed, double the number wounded, 
and the dépét and a few dozen stores were in 
flames. A shot flattened my nose; another de- 
prived me of my left ear; a third broke my 
right leg; but, fortunately, I can get a wooden 
one to match my left. Anna Maria will be my 
nurse when I return, and if I have but one eye 
to see her, that at any rate is better than none 
at all. 

Well, at least, I’m half way on my journey. 
Now, which was the best route to Chicago? I 
resolved to go by way of Cleveland. I hid 
among the coal in the tender of the locomo- 
tive, and was not discovered by the mob. I 
reached that city in safety, if I except a trifling 
loss of three fingers of my left and only remaining 
hand, from a blow with a crowbar by an angry 
switchman, who objected to a bloated business 
man being allowed to travel so easily. 

Now for Chicago. Some nice fighting was 
in progress, and shots were flying about in a 
perfectly ridiculous manner. A cut from a cav- 
alryman’s sabre took off my only arm in cleanly 
style. I apologized for getting in his way. He 
said he was sorry, but accidents would happen 
in the best-regulated families, and hoped he 
had not put me to any inconvenience. I de- 
sired that he wouldn’t mention it. 


I went to the Palmer House; and when I’ve 
taken a few hours’ rest, shall look after busi- 
ness. I have sent a love-telégram to Anna 
Maria—as it is awkward for me to write—that 
she may know that her Timothy is still alive 
and well. What a fortunate man I am. I shall 
ever believe that it is better to be born lucky 
than rich. 


The doctor who sawed - 
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PUCK’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


VA} MERICA did not amount to much until 
x. Columbus discovered it. 

2% Prior to 1492, Destiny had not pointed 
out his chosen field to the gay and festive para- 
grapher. 

‘l'he red Indian ate his succotash in solitude, 
and the expansive bird of freedom whistled his 
native airs to an unappreciative desert, where 
the bean-patches of Boston now court the sum- 
mer breeze. 

It is truly wonderful what great events may 
flow from an apparently unimportant cause. 

If Columbus’s mother had not in her tender 
girlhood waltzed the elder Columbus into an 
ice-cream saloon on a moonlight night, when 
his youthful heart was particularly susceptible 
to feminine influences, Yankee Doodle might 
never have thrilled the tympanum of the age. 

This is a beautiful lesson of promptness and 
decision for young ladies. 

Columbus was born like most other babies, 
with a bald head and a wild and maniacal in- 
clination to chew his big toe. 

Nobody recognized in him the germs of fu- 
ture greatness. 

Nobody believed that he would grow up and 
discover a country that should bear to the 
world an Eli Perkins—a Geo. Francis ‘Train— 
a Sergeant Bates. 

This was fortunate for Columbus. If any- 
body had suspected it, they might have stran- 
vled him in his tender infancy. 

Columbus’s first name was Christopher. His 
father wanted to call him Samuel, but was over- 
ruled for the sake of alliteration. 

[This private page from the domestic history 
of the Columbus family has never before been 
given to the world. We have it from our spe- 
cial correspondent. ] 

It is unnecessary to say that Columbus passed 
a sad and gloomy boyhood, uncheered by any 
Fourth-of-July, which institution was not then 
invented. 

In his early manhood, Columbus conceived 
an unfortunate attachment for a young lady 
who did not reciprocate his attachment. She 
turned her back on him. ‘This is a picture of 
the young lady turning her back on Columbus: 





This sad affair soured his disposition, and 
when he grew older, he developed into a pecu- 
liarly obstinate and obstreperous character. 

If people objected to anything he said, he 
would remark, placidly: 


you. If I say it’s so, it’s so, even if it ain’t.” 
é y ’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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“Ohhh, come off! I don’t object to criti- 
cism, but I don’t want any blessed, rotten, dirty, 
bloody, knock-kneed remarks from an ijjot like 





In this way he made himself very influential 
and popular. 

He was quite a boy when one day a comrade 
accused him of cheating at marbles. 

‘**] did not,” said Christopher. 

‘I’m as sure you did as I am that the earth | 
is flat,” responded his companion, who was of | 
a scientific turn of mind. | 

“* You're a flat,’’ said Columbus; ‘‘ the earth 
is round.” 

It was at that time the generally received | 
opinion that the earth was built on the model | 
of a billiard-table, and Columbus’s friend told 
Columbus he didn’t know beans about geogra- 
phy. 

This provoked Columbus, and he punched 
the other boy’s head, and devoted the rest of 
his life to proving that the earth was round, 
leaving the original question of marbles entirely 
out of the discussion. 

Thus did Columbus’s obstinate temperament 
and vigorous style of conversation influence 
the destiny of the world. 

Columbus lived in Genoa, Italy, and he went 
to the mayor of that town and asked him to 
furnish a fleet of ships, in which the modest 
Christopher could sail around the world and 
come upon the other side. 

The mayor’s reply is not on record. 

Columbus then wandered to Spain, and ap- 
peared at the court of Ferdinand with his little 
suggestion. 














The monarch stepped down from off his 
throne, walked up to Columbus, looked him 
straight in the eye, and said: 

‘“*What are you giving me? 

**T am not,” said Columbus. 

“Well, you have gall enough for a regiment, 
anyway,” His Majesty remarked. 

**I have,” replied Columbus, ‘ but that 
doesn’t alter the question. 
have them ships ?” 

Columbus had paid a little too much atten- 


‘Tapioca ?” 


| tion to marbles in his school-days. 


** Those ships,” said the king, ‘‘ not “hem.” 

‘* 7hem it is,” was the unmoved reply of the 
young gentleman from Genoa; ‘“ do you sup- 
pose I ain’t had no education ?” 

** Which knows better, you or 1?” angrily in- 
quired the ruler. 

“‘ Me,” said Columbus. ‘“I’ll bet you. Can 
you make an egg stand on its end ?” 

‘“* What kind of an egg ?” asked Ferdinand. 


“Goose-egg! Got you there!” 


_ cried in triumph. 


the best families in Spain, and his courtiers | {4} 
used to say that when he got his Jones de Mon- | : 
|tijo up, he could make things lively. 





| failed ignominiously. 


The king felt all the blood of his extended 
pedigree boiling in him. He was allied to all 


promptly accepted Columbus’s wager, and 
Columbus then sent the 
egg down-stairs to be boiled, and when it came 


up, he stove in one end of it, and made it | ; 


stand up with a perpendicularity that riled the 


| king’s inmost spirit. 


This is a picture of Columbus and the egg. 


Rane 


Can you let me | 


Columbus | 


He | 


The king is not visible. He is under the table, 
trying to dissemble his mortification. 





Columbus did not, as may be imagined, get 
much ship from the King of Spain. But he 
saw the mistake of his undiplomatic conduct, 
and resolved to rectify it by getting himself 
solid with the queen. He went about this job 
with such assiduity that there has been trouble 
in the family ever since. 

At the expiration of six months, the king 
was particularly glad to give Columbus three 
ships and all the encouragement possible, to go 
pretty nearly anywhere away from Spain. 

So Columbus started out across the raging 
main. ‘These are the three ships he sailed in: 





Half way across the Atlantic his crew struck. 
But Columbus talked to them like a Teutonic 
avuncular, and got them to go on. 

They went some distance, and then they 
kicked again. 

‘Then Columbus pointed out to them a soda- 


| water bottle floating on the surface of the 


ocean, and this proved to their satisfaction that 
they were near land. 

In a few days more they struck the West In- 
dies. 

The inhabitants came down to the shore, 

| and expressed surprise at the arrival of the 
white men. 
_ Columbus went ashore at once, and solidified 
/ himself with the population by introducing 
‘them to the. mint julep, the construction of 
which was at that time an unknown art in 
America. ' 

This caused one profoundly philosophic old 
chief to go apart and meditate by himself, 
with folded arms and a look of gloomy abstrac- 
tion. 

“You sabe me,” he said, “‘ poco tiempo, In- 
| jun heap dam drunk.” 



























































His prophecy was realized. The entire ab- 
original population was blind, bleeding drunk 
that very same afternoon. ee 

Having now reached the advent of civiliza- 
tion in America, we will refer but briefly to the 
course of events prior to the beginning of our 
history proper. 

More white men and more mint juleps fol- 
lowed Columbus, and America became a great 
place of resort. ’ 

Settlers came booming along on every billow 
of the Atlantic, and the poor Indian was grad- 
ually shoved westward till the golden sun of the 
occident gilded his defenseless posterior. 

Cities were founded in all parts of the coun- 
try. Beans were planted, and Boston rose like 
a catarrhal Aphrodite from the foam of the 
Back Bay. 

New York was established; also Coney Island 
and Hoboken. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW SHE DID IT. 


— FL / 
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i] WAS traveling through the Alleghanies and 
a enjoyed the picturesque scenery with the 
infinite satisfaction of one who had no other 
aim in view than that of spending a few weeks 
in a mountainous district of Pennsylvania. At 
Altoona a young lady entered the car and took 
aseat in front of me. Being an individual whose 
social instincts have been developed by educa- 
tion and favorable circumstances, to avery high 
degree, I soon succeeded in engaging my fair 
companion in conversation, and observed that 
she was just as intelligent as beautiful. I exhi- 
bited my colloquial powers in their most bril- 
liant light, and was, by turns, sentimental, witty, 
reflective, sarcastic, and, in an unguarded mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, even quoted some lines of 
poetry. If my memory does not deceive me, 
they were: ‘‘ ‘The melancholy days have come!” 
upon which the lady exclaimed: ‘‘ Bryant —do 
you like Bryant?” ‘1 admire him, madam,” 
replied I, with an air of sincerest conviction. 
“He is deserving your admiration, and your 
liking him is a bond of sympathy between us,” 
said she, impressively. ‘Who would not like 
Bryant? His poems convey to an extraordinary 
degree the actual impression which is awakened 
by our lakes, mountains, and forests. He has 
not only faithfully pictured the beauties, but 
caught the very spirit of our scenery. His best 
powers have an anthem-like cadence, which 
accords with the vast scenes they celebrate. 
His harp is strung in harmony with the wild 
moan of the ancient boughs. Every moss-wood 
trunk breathes to him the mysteries of time, 
and each wild flower whispers some thought of 
gentleness. Bryant is the priest of universal 
religion, and clothes in appropriate and _har- 
monious language sentiments warmly felt and 
cherished. The same difference that exists 
between true-hearted natural affection and the 
metaphysical love of the Platonists may be 
traced between the manly and sincere lays of 
Bryant and the vague and artificial effusions of 
transcendental bards. With his inimitable pic- 
tures there is ever blended high speculation or 
a reflective strain of moral command.” 

‘This and more said the lady, with the fluency 
and volubility of an Italian barber. ‘‘ You have 
expressed my views more correctly and beauti- 
fully than I could have done,” I ventured to 
remark, after a short pause; ‘‘ and what is your 
opinion of Whittier ?”’ 

“‘ Whittier—Whittier, who is Whittier? I do 
not know him!” 

““T mean John G. Whittier, the true son of 
New England, who unites the enthusiasm of 
the reformer with the sympathies of the pa- 
triot.” 

“‘T never heard of that man; he is certainly 
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a poet without much merit, or perhaps a rising 
star.” 

“I am sorry, madam, that I must contradict 
you; Whittier has been writing for the last 
twenty years, and is undoubtedly one of our 
best poets.” 

** Very strange, sir, that I should not have 
heard of that gentleman; very strange, in- 
deed.” 

I began to eye my companion with an air of 
surprise, and was exceedingly puzzled at her 
wonderful knowledge in the one case and abso- 
lute ignorance in the other. Finally I thought, 
with Hamlet: “There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy,”’ and, in order to restore 
myself for my inadequacy to explain this psy- 
chological miracle, I commenced to whistle — 
at first without a definite melody or marked 
rythm, but afterwards I struck upon the first 
theme of the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata.” 

The young lady started from her seat and 
gazed at me with such perfect delight, that I 
stopped instantaneously. 

** Ah, Beethoven,” exclaimed she, ‘* have you 
heard any of his symphonies?” and, without 
waiting for an answer, she continued in the 
tone of an inspired prophetess: ‘‘ Never has 
earthly art created anything so serene as the 
Symphonies in A, and F major. The aesthetic 
idea of the sublime is alone applicable here; for 
the effect of the serene here rises far above all 
contentment with the beautiful. ‘The child-like 
innocence of the theme in the ‘Hymn of Joy’ 
fill us with holy thrill, and nothing equals the 
sweet fervor to which this prototype of purest 
piety is animated by each newly added voice, 
until every glory of elevated feeling unites 
around it like the breathing world around a 
finally revealed dogma of purest love.” 

After this eloquent discourse I stared at the 
lady with speechless amazement, and the feel- 
ing of my own insignificance and lamentable 
ignorance by the side of that prodigy caused 
me to utter a heartrending sigh. A person en- 
dowed with such refined taste, and such critical 
judgment, would naturally be a most competent 
authority in musical matters, and certainly be 
qualified to inform me concerning Wagner and 
the music of the future. 


I summoned up my courage, and asked ina 
modest tone of voice: 

‘Would you be willing to expound to me 
the principles of Wagner, and tell me what your 
opinion of that composer is ?”’ 

‘‘ Wagner,” she said, somewhat surprised, 
‘*T must confess that I do not know a gentleman 
of that name.” 

“Richard Wagner,” I exclaimed, “ the com- 
poser of ‘‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Lohengrin,’ the 
musician, philosopher and poet in one person— 
the divine apostle of the new musical gospel.” 


**T really do not know your friend,” was her 
quiet reply. 

At this moment I felt precisely like the young 
student in “Faust,” after Mephistopheles has 
demonstrated to him the merits of a course in 
metaphysics. Completely exhausted from in- 
tense speculation, I leaned motionless upon the 
back of my seat. ‘lhe awtul silence was dis- 
turbed only by the puffing of the engine, the 
rattling of the wheels, and the shaking of the 
car. 

My companion took a ring from her finger, 
and began to play with it. ‘There! it fell, and 
with the dexterity of a panther I bent, was 
fortunate enough to catch it, and returned it 
to the fair proprietress. 


She thanked me most warmly. ‘‘ You have 
conveyed a great favor upon me,” she remarked 
in the sweetest tone of her rich voice—‘ for I 
love this ring; just see how beautiful it is. I do 
love the deep purple of the amethyst. Amethyst 
is my favorite among the precious stones; it is 
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a variety of quartz or rock-crystal, and consists 
of silicon-dioxide in its purest form. The color 
of the amethyst is supposed to be due.to the 
presence of a minute proportion of manganese 
in its composition. The finest amethysts come 
from India, Ceylon, Siberia, and Brazil. A 
variety of the sapphire, of a purple color, is 
known under the name of Oriental amethyst. 
The ancient Chaldeans applied to this stone 
wonderful healing powers, which were supposed 
to be of a miraculous influence, particularly in 
cases of religious monomania.” 

Up to this time I had been possessed of a 
strong skepticism regarding the transformation 
of Lot’s wife into a pillar of sait, but at the 
present moment I felt the possibility of such a 
metamorphosis with absolute certainty, and 
began to fear that I should be petrified like that 
unfortunate lady. In a weak effort to battle 
against such a destiny, and anticipating what 
would follow, I faintly uttered: “And topaz, 
madam.” 

“Topaz, sir? 
mean, sir.” 

This was more than any mortal could stand. 
Overwhelmed with awe and admiration I va- 
cated my seat, went into the smoking-car and 
endeavored to sleep in a secluded corner, for | 
felt that further speculation about the mys- 
terious lady would endanger the normal condi- 
tion of my reasoning faculties. 7 

The brakeman awoke me from a kind of 
stupor by calling, ‘‘ South Smithville Junction!” 
South Smithville—it was at South Smithville 
that my fair companion had told me she was to 
leave the train. Led by I know not what im- 
pulse, I rushed back to my place in the ladies’ 
car. I sank into my old seat, not without some 
feeling of relief. The whistle sounded. In 
another moment we should be off again. 

Suddenly that melodious voice I had learned 
to know so well in so short a time, fell on my 
ear: 

‘‘My book, sir! I have left a book on the 
seat. Will you hand it to me?” 

I started up. It was indeed she, standing 
just outside the window, holding out her hand 
for the book. ‘the train was on the point of 
starting. I began a frantic search for the book 
demanded, and in my excitement proffered her 
my own hand-bag and one of the car-cushions. 
I grew red in my face in my futile search. ‘The 
bell rang for the last time—the car was in 
motion. The young lady outside the car 
threw up her arms with a cry of despair: 

‘“< What shall I do?” What shall I do?” 

I had only time to cry out that, if I found it, 
the precious volume should be sent back to 
South Smithville without delay, when we had 
left the station a hundred yards behind us. 

Then, of course, as luck would have it, I laid 
my hand upon the book, which had lain directly 
under my nose all the time. 

A fat, chunky little volume it was, with a 
vexatious air of self-importance about it. Me- 
chanically I opened it. ‘The title-page bore the 
inscription: ‘‘Schwartzenschwaffelbach and 
Jenkins’s Pocket-Lexicon and Encyclopedia.” 
The first few leaves were cut, and on the last 
free page my eyes fell on the words: 


I do not know what you 


Cappapocia.—A_ district, of Asia Minor. 
Under the Persian empire it included the 
whole country inhabited by a people of Syrian 
origin, who were called, from their complexion, 
white Syrians, and also Cappadoces, which ap- 
peared to have been a word of Persian origin. 
Under this empire the whole country was 
governed by a line ot hereditary satraps, who 
traced their descent from Anaphas, an Achae- 
menid, one of the seven chieftains who slew 
the pseudo-Smerdis—” 

# * if * 


In five minutes more she would have given me 
Cappadocia. . 
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| "THE HONEY-BEE. 





Come here, my son, look on this little bee, 
The master workman of his humble sphere; 
A winged focus of wise industry, 
And worthy teacher for the serf or peer. 
Of all the life, on land, in sky or sea, 
The bee—ouch // catch him! squash him!—- 


Damn the bee! 
QuIPPLE YARROW. 





JONES JUNCTION. 
L{PONES JUNCTION has been heard from 
“} once more. That palladium—that vegi- 
«— dium, if a body may so speak—of our 


national freedom, the Journa/, has come to the 
front with the following stirring article: 


“'THE PEOPLE’S BURDENS. 


«Ifthe clarion notes of warning which we, in 
the fearless discharge of our duty, uttered last 
fall on our outside pages had been heeded by a 
people whose ears have waxed gross so that they 
are hard of hearing, we would not have now to 
chronicle a state of affairs which, eating like a 
loathsome gangrene into the very core of civili- 
zation, has made this country the scorn and 
scoff of the universe, and has caused the effete 
old despotisms of Europe to rise in their slime 
and point the finger of scorn at Columbia. 

** Not but what there is a historical precedent 
for the evils we are now enduring. Even asin the 
earliest days of the world Cain lifted his mur- 
derous hand, the prototype of William B. Rus- 
sell, and would unquestionably have employed 
the same nefarious weapon, which in spite of 
the doubts and jeers of the unthinking we still 
assert to have been a Bullock press, had not the 
club with which he did the deed come handier, 
having been invented earlier than the press of our 
moribund contemporary, though it is an old one 
and quite inferior to our own, which has all the 
modern improvements— even so there prevailed 
in Biblical times a similar state of corruption 
to which we would direct the attention of our 
intelligent and enlightened citizens and _ tax- 
payers. 

“Twenty-three centuries ago, Artaxerxes ap- 
pointed Nehemiah to be governor over Judea. 
Nehemiah’s relation of the burdens of taxation 
in that province correctly delineates the present 
position of this country. Nehemiah says—(v. 
4.)—‘ There were those who said “we have 
borrowed money (pledge) for the king’s tribute, 
and that upon our lands and vineyards,” and lo! 
we bring into bondage our sons and daughters to 
be servants, and some of our daughters are 
brought into bondage already, neither is it in 
our power to redeem them; for other men have 
our lands and vineyards.’ Although the con- 
scientious governor (following our own particu- 
lar precedent) declined receiving any salary or 
perquisites of office, and did all that man could 
do to repair the mischiefs which had accrued, 
his advent was like ‘the pardon after execu- 
tion’—too late. And where is he now? 

‘Investigations were instituted, resulting, 
like our own, in the conviction of the criminals; 
but instead of punishing them as we do, by 
banishing them to foreign courts, to lap them- 
selves in the Capuan luxury of Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, or to revel in the mad dissipation 
of Birmingham and Manchester, they hung 
them, and in lieu of the custom we have had 
of loading them with increased honors, they 
loaded them with manacles and consigned them 
to prison and prison fare. 

“It took four months of silent preparation to 
secure proper evidence against the biggest of 
the ring, but he was convicted, although a scrip- 
ture character, and after nineteen years of pri- 
son fare and straw bedding, died. How much 
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sooner he would have died if loaded with honors, 
becomes not us to say. 

“Look at the condition of the country to- 
day. We knowits hardships. The tax-gatherer 
is alert, but where is our revenue ? 

“An examination of the effect of our pre- 
sent exhaustive taxation, which first kills pro- 
duction and then kicks the producer into the 
streets with the brand of Ishmael, the tramp, 
upon him, will show that, however the serpent 
may change his skin, and whatever he may do 
with the skuff, the insidious venom of the rep- 
tile is still there, whether he shows his hissing 
fangs, or involutes his reeking coils in the pri- 
vate malice of a William B. Russell, or in the 
despotic turpitude of a Fraudulent Admistra- 
tion.” 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 





Mr. Ett Perkins will spend the summer at 
Sazerac. 


Mr. Brapy intends to pass Sunday at Coney 
Island. He will probably be accompanied by 
Miss O’Donoghue. 


Mrs. GEoRGIANNA F. ‘TRAIN was safely de- 
livered of a prophecy last week. Both doing as 
well as can be expected. 


Mr. SmiTH and his charming daughters are 
at Long Branch. [This piece of information 
was extremely difficult to procure, and has cost 
us much trouble to verify. It may now be con- 
fidently relied upon. ] 


THE last hop at the Congress Hotel, Saratoga, 
was an immense success. ‘The ladies in atten- 
dance numbered over two hundred, and at one 
time there were as many as five gentlemen in 
the ball-room—an increase of three over last 
week. 


SIGNORA BIANCA INNOCENTINA PETRELLA DI 
CoLoporato is making an extended tour of the 
States. ‘The Signora is one of the most accom- 
plished players on the hand-organ which has 
ever visited this country. Her husband, Signor 
Giuseppe Fortunato, will remain in town during 
the summer, owing to press of business. He is 
in the retail fruit line, and makes a specialty of 
peanuts. 


SHERIFF Fire, of Pittsburg, was killed by 
the rioters, according to Sunday’s dispatches, 
and came to life again on Tuesday. It is sup- 
posed that it was the publication of his obitu- 
ary in two thousand newspapers which raised 
him from the placid sleep of eternity. 





Wuart is the difference between Lake Supe- 
rior and a sailor who slips off a log? 

Give it up? 

One is an unsalted sea, and the other—oh, 
of course you know now—an unseated salt. 





INFLECTION is everything. What a difference 
between the tone in which, as he sat at the do- 
mestic board, and watched his father sailing in 
for the best ear of corn, he airily remarked to 
the old gentleman, ‘‘Come off, will you?” and 
the tone in which, three minutes after, under 
the moss-grown roof of the wood-shed, he re- 
peated that familiar and colloquial phrase. 





“Oysters unwholesome!”’ said he, with a 
contemptuous sniff, ‘I ain’t got any patience 
with these new-fangled idees. Oysters can’t 
hurt nobody. Why, 1 give ’em to my grand- 
father—old man of ninety, sir—give him a 
dozen raw oysters—they wasn’t particular fresh, 
either—give ’em to him half an hour before he 
died—’n’ they didn’t do him no harm. Oys- 
ters, sir, is wholesome.” 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


XIX. 
SARATOGA I, 
Ya-as—the 

Bwanch gwew hor- 
wibl slow, so that 
I weally couldn’t 
stand it any longer. 
So, asa gweat many 
fellaws said that 
Sarwatoga was wa- 
ther a decent sort 
of a place to go to, 
we came to the we- 
solution to weside there for a few weeks. Sar- 
watoga, I believe, was once a W’oman camp, 
and is of course derwived fwom ‘‘ toga,” which 
everwy fellaw knows was part of the dwess of 
the ancient W’oman fellaws in the time of W’o- 
mulus and Wemus and Bwutus and Garwibaldi 
and other historwical herwoes. We left Long 
Bwanch for New York, and went on board a 
wiver-steamer for Sarwatoga. Jack Carnegie 
said we couldn’t go by wail because there were 
stwikes, and wailway fellaws wouldn’t allow 
twains to pass because they didn’t get enough 
wages. ‘This doesn’t appear to me a verwy 
good weason for fellaws to stop the twains. 
Why don’t they turn to other twades, and be- 
come bwokahs or bankers or pwesidents or 
members of Congwess—all fellaws who get 
large salarwies? ‘lhe wiver that we steamed 
up is quite a jolly-looking stweam, and wesem- 
bles the Wine without any wuined castles. 
There is a place called Alburry, where we went 
ashore and got in an Amerwican dwawing-woom 
wailway-carwiage—not bad, by Jove. ‘There 
are easy-chairs, which turn wound and wound 
like music-stools and are tolerwably comforta- 
ble. A wailway fellaw walks thwough the twain 
to look at your ticket, and a negwo fellaw looks 
after severwal other things in the arwangement 
—verwy differwent fwom England, yer know. 
We arwived at Sarwatoga, and went to our 
wooms at the Gwand Union-Jack Hotel, which 
only admits Pwotestants. A verwy large bar- 
wacks Jack called it. We took some bweakfast, 
and then went on the verwandah and listened 
to a stwing and bwass band. ‘There were some 
people walking about —the women fairly 
dwessed. But as I feel bawed and tired of 
witing, I'll give a descwiption of Sarwatoga 
when the spirwit moves me. 





FASHION NOTES. 





Purses are worn much lighter this year than 
for some seasons past. 


STRIPED stockings do not come as high as 
last season—in price we mean. 


AN exquisite summer toilet for the jewnesse 
doree is shirt-sleeves a la turned-up. 


TRAINS were discarded for some time by 
firemen and brakemen—but are again likely 
to be quite the rage. 


THE fashionable walking-cane is the Jaton a 
Ja locust ; it is much affected by officers (police), 
but is considered by a large number of people 
an unnecessary and useless extravagance, and 
not consistent with the simplicity of republican 
institutions—they say it injures the head. 


A NEw article for securing the hair has found 
much favor with our grande dames and aristo- 
cratic belles. It is called the “ hairpin,” and is 
made of iron wire, painted black. When the 
back-hair is being fixed up, the reserve hair- 
pins for that purpose must be held in the mouth. 
No lady ever looks more beautiful and earnest 
than when in the act of manipulating this alike 
simple and useful invention. 
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Boucicaulted from the N. Y. Sun. 





DN S the revenue cutter Grant steamed out 
WN of Portland harbor, WebbC. Hayes stood 
«3 in the wheelhouse with a spyglass in one 
hand endeavoring to count the three hundred 
and sixty-five islands of Casco bay. In his other 
hand Webb C. Hayes held a lemon, and his 
face was pale, but resolute. 

You have never seen Webb C. Hayes? He 
is not a fierce and warlike youth like his prede- 
cessor, Fred Grant, the darling of Bellona. Phy- 
sically, he is a reed; morally, an. oak. The 
nose of Webb C. Hayes is thin and prominent. 
The slope of the forehead makes no angle with 
the slope of the nose. From the tip of that or- 
gan to the roots of the hair is a perfectly 
straight line. ‘lhis circumstance, in connection 
with a modest and retiring chin, gives to the 
profile of Webb C. Hayes the mathematical 
symmetry of a horizontal V—thus >. The 
eyes of Webb C. Hayes are round, pale, and 
prominent, and the sentiment which lurks in 
their light blue depths is magnified to a startling 
degree by a pair of staring convex goggles of 
Brazilian pebbles. 

It is not the bodily, but the moral presence 
of Webb C. Hayes that is imposing. You know 
at a glance that he is a young gentleman who 
repeats pages of Tupper from memory, tries all 
the week to be good, and talks for hours at a 
time about the True and the Beautiful with W. 
K. Rogers, the dyspeptic private secretary of 
his papa. 

Even the rough wheelsman of the Grant feels 
the beautifying influence of Webb C. Hayes’s 
presence, and abates at least thirty-three per 
cent of his customary profanity when the young 
man is near. Moreover, he artfully secretes his 
large quid of niggerhead in the cheek furthest 
from Webb, and masticates only on the sly. 
Such is the tribute which hardened vice pays 
to innocence. 

The revenue cutter speeds on her way over 
the trackless deep, bearing a precious freight 
of human souls. Besides Webb C. Hayes, she 
conveys Honest John Sherman and numerous 
officials of minor importance, charged with the 
delicate if not perilous mission of inspecting the 
lighthouses along the coast. 

Darkness has set in, and Seguin light blazes 
abeam. Webb C. Hayes goes to the companion 
way, and listens anxiously with his left ear. He 
hears below the clink of glasses and convivial 


talk. ‘‘ What ho! below!” he cries. ‘‘ We are 
passing Seguin light. Aren’t you going to in- 
spect it?” 


And from the bowels of the revenue cutter 
there comes a voice borne on a peal of derisive 
laughter, saying: ‘‘ Damn Slegin light.” 

The young man turns away from the com- 


panion way. ‘Such neglect of official duties 
is reprehensible,” he says to himself. ‘‘I shall 
report it to papa.” 

Webb C. Hayes is alone on deck. Ship’s 


officers and Federal officeholders are carousing 
below. Webb C. Hayes stands to his post, 
fortifles himself with lemon juice, and, turning 
his Brazilian pebbles landward, inspects Seguin 
light long and conscientiously. 

Slowly the beacon passes from abeam to abaft, 
and hangs on the horizon side by side with the 
evening star. The twin: lights send over the 
wake twin streaks of gold. ‘‘How beautiful!” 
murmurs Webb C. Hayes. “If W. K. Rogers 
were only here to see it! Our lives,” he muses, 
“are like these companion threads of gold— 
ome ee by side over life’s waste of waters, 

proceeds from a nature pure 


= evening star, beside 
am onde the lantern’s rays. 
itis w iis with n Friendship,” - Ne con 





As he mused the evening star sank beneath 
the horizon, and Seguin light shone alone. A 
| gloomy presentiment clouded the young man’s 
mind. ‘And is it to be thus,” he continued, 


| ‘with our friendship? Is W. K. Rogers to go 


dna 





down like that star into obscurity, leaving my 
inferior light alone ?”’ 

From these ferebodings Webb C. Hayes was 
recalled by his sense of duty. ‘The Grant was 
passing another lighthouse, far in shore. He 
consulted the pilot and learned that it was 
Hendrick’s Head light he saw. 

‘* Hallo, there!” he again shouted at the com- 
panion way. ‘‘ Come up and inspect Hendrick’s 
Head.” 

But the only answer was inebriate laughter, 
and the words: 

“‘Damn Hendrick’s head!” 

‘** And Slam Tilden’s, too,”’ sang out another 
voice. Then there was more ribald mirth, and 
Webb C. Hayes turned away as before, shocked 
and pained. 

“‘I shall certainly report this to papa,” he 
said with asigh. “It is foolish to drink the 
stuff that steals men’s brains, and it is wrong 
and unmanly to swear.” 

Turning sadly away, he perceived that the 
pilot was in a condition of undisguised inebria- 
tion, There was also a heavy swell on, and 
Webb C., Hayes felt very ill. 

He rushed to the cabin and briefly stated the 
case. ‘‘O, go and fund yourself at four per 
cent,” said Honest John Sherman. ‘“‘ Ain’t this 
a Gov’ment expedition? Ain’t we ’specting 
lighthorses by the dozen? Waiter, open ’nuther 
lighthorse. Gen’l'’men, le’s resume. The only 
way to resume ’s to resume.” 

Webb C. Hayes returned to deck perplexed 
but not disheartened. ‘‘What would papa do 
under such circumstances ?” he asked himself. 
‘*He would compromise. 1 must compromise.”’ 
He went to the pilot and spoke to him kindly 
yet firmly. ‘I will take the wheel,” he said 
‘« My eyes are weak, but with the assistance of 
my glasses I can make out the lights on shore. 
Tell me how to steer and you can go below and 
rest. You need rest.” 

“We've made Hendrick’s Head and Pema- 
quid,” replied the stalwart Republican, as he 
surrendered the wheel. ‘“‘ Keep Monhegan light 
on your starboard beam—”’ 

“T know what starboard ‘is,” interrupted 
Webb. “Secretary Thompson told\me.. If that 
gallant mariner were only here!” 

‘« Till you.make Owl’s Head,” continued the 
pilot. ‘‘ Red light. Put her right up to red light, 
and then call me.” 
to the Southern policy of the Administration, 
and, finally, overcome by his emotions, retired 
to the leeward of the capstan and began to 
weep. 

For hour after hour the heroic. young Webb 
C. Hayes stood at the wheel, his Brazilian peb- 
bles sternly fixed upon the beacons which Hon- 
est John Sherman had come, at the expense of 
the Government, to inspect. Can true courage 
be shown only on the goryfield of battle or in 
the howling storm at sea? Are there not vic- 
tories over the rebellious stomach, great as the 
conquest of cities? Give Webb C. Hayes, 
then, the credit to signal bravery in mo- 
ments of extreme’ 

Hours went by, and still Webb C. Hayes 
stood at his post. The physical effort of throw- 
ing the wheel to the right or to the left taxed 
his muscles to the utmost, and the responsibility 
of his position weighed heavily upon the young 


man’s mind. His lemon was long — ueezed 
dry. He was sicker than ever. ederal 
Government was between decks, vay “hilarious 
by this time. The safety of the entire party and 
the further eae of the light-house system 

‘| of the olely upo! 
strength of 
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Here the pilot digressed, |” 





his glasses and wiped them, and then peered 
ahead into the darkness for a first glimpse of 
the red light on Owl’s Head. 

There it, shone at last, right over the bow- 
sprit of the Grant— a clear light, and an un- 
mistakable red light. “It is singular that I 
have not seen it before,’’ thought Webb C. 
Hayes, “but my eyes are not strong, and I 
have overtaxed them already.” 

To his great satisfaction he found no diffi- 
culty in keeping the stem of the cutter steadily 
toward the red light. Occasionally it would 
move half a point to the right or left of the 
bowsprit, but a revolution or two of the wheel 
brought it back to its bearings. While execut- 
ing these manceuvres Webb C. Hayes was sur- 
prised to observe the stars in the sky swinging 
round and round. “I am very dizzy,” he 
thought, “‘ but so long as we are headed for the 
red light on Owl’s Head we are all right.” 

The beacon over the bowsprit was at times 
a little dim, and then again flashed out with 
great brilliancy. ‘It must be a revolving 
light,” thought Webb, “or else my eyes are 
stronger at times than at others.” 

After running for nearly an hour directly for 
the light, and wondering why he seemed to get 
no nearer to it, Webb.C. Hayes’s Cateer as a 
wheelsman came to a sudden "and iootestee 
end. He heard a grating and a 
his feet, —- then a ripping and a 
also heard a ripping and a in the 
cabin, whence emerged a tipsy searing 
demanding the ship’s whereabouts. He 
the Grant quiver and shake-as if it were as sea- 
sick as himself, and then it quietly keeled over 


on one on a ledge not a stone’s 
throw from the main shore. _ 

But most astonishing ci nce of all 
was the behavior of the red 1 | the 
cutter struck, that trusted to 


jump at least three hundred pres hove the 
zon and then rapidly approached the wheel- 
house, wherein stood Webb C. Hayes, dismayed 
and disgusted, but,still at the post of abe 
“Might ‘er known,” said the stalwart Rept 
lican whom Webb C. Hayes had_ relieved at 
the wheel—‘‘ Might ’er known she'd go ashore 
with a Fraudulent Admini on in the wheel- 
house. OQ, hell’s to pay in the rey 
“You do very wrong to em , 
guage,” said Webb C. Hayes;)*: 
I kept the bowsprit pointed dire 
light that was over yonder just now, 
me.” 3 ) 4 OS 
“Well, I’llibe damned,” sai 
publican, a cloud of sm 
dulent’ Administration. ain’t 
this craft for my cigar!” 
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BY OUR OWN HERALD, 


Joun H. Lick, Californiia’s new millionaire, 
is daily besieged by lightning-rod agents and 
book-canvassers. He wishes he *t inher- 
ited so much money. 


Tue P. I, man could have stopped. the riot 
inaday. Heonly need have gone to Pitts- 
burgh, and read extracts from his columin in the 
Herald, andthe mob would have dispersed im- 
mediately. 

Timotay Titcoms is not the author of ‘See 
that My Graye’s Kept Green.” . That’s where 
Timothy has missed his opportunity. 















‘ito, Sines vital 0 
will cure bashfulness; but, bike 
papa ey a na 
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“ POOR JO.” 
New York, July 28th, 1877. 


Dear Puck: 

Following close upon ‘‘ Smike,” ‘‘ Poor Jo,” 
another of Dickens’s saddest creations, has 
been brought out at the Union Square Thea- 
tre. In the present dramatization of ‘Bleak 
House,”—one of the most beautiful of all the 
author’s novels,—the playwright has not suc- 
ceeded well. 

Dickens is very difficult to dramatize; and 
even when the work is comparatively well done, 
there is a lack of continuity in the action which 
obstructs the play. In the present drama of 
** Poor Jo,” which is offered as the vehicle for 
the introduction as a star of Miss Mary Cary, 
the titular réle is the least important. 

And the other characters have too much to 
say and too little to do to be interesting. 

The dramatist has exercised but littte judg- 
ment in the excision of speeches that delay the 
action. 

- However charming Dickens’s dialogue may 
be in a novel, when it is dragged into a play 
merely as dialogue, without furthering the de- 
velopment of the plot, it becomes surperfluous, 
and Dickens’s language is too brimful of intrin- 
sic beauty to be wasted in so unkind a way. 

I fear that Miss Cary, who, I am told, bought | 
the present version of the play from the drama- 
tist to star in, merely because during its run in 
Boston, she had played the part of Foor Jo, to 
general acceptance, was ill-advised. 

Poor Jo, in its present dramatic form, is 
not a star-part. 

Inspector Bucket, Lady Dedlock and Hortense 
are all of more interest to the audience. 

And Miss. Mary Cary’s performance in the 
title réle, though very good’ indeed, does not 
risé at ahy time to a stage of art that*is at all 
extraordinary. Her., e-up is excellent. She 
has all the hed - y of the vagrant in 
dress, look 

But there isa 









. 


peculiar, strange, sad tinge of | 


humor about /o’s character that Miss Cary has scientiously, and it was because he played so 
failed to grasp. Her dialect, too, is faulty, and | earnestly »t ‘that 
even the most lenient critic will not be inclined | ously. 








of a London Arab. 
Emotion is of many kinds and qualities; but | 
this fact is persistently ignored by our rising ac- 
tresses. 
A voice that quivers will not always draw 
tears to an audience’s eyes. If it would, the 
stage would be ‘deluged’with successful emo- 


tional qui to-an extent even more alarm- 
ing than now existing in the field of 
Juliets. 


i be modulated to the same de- 
gree as Passion. So must. Humor. The irre- 
pressible low comedian, who always is just as 





funny ag, he can be, doesn’t amuse us half so | and deserves success. 


much who has reserve funds of 
mirth to fall back upon and bring into play at | 


the r moment, 
- Miss etiam contest 


ae $4 
Be day la 
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light and shade befere it can be ene as 
the ideal of Dickens’s character. 

The support was in some respects very good. 
Mrs. Barry deserves especial praise for a con- 
scientious, intelligent, really beautiful imper- 
| sonation of Lady Dedlock. She awakens pleas- 
| ant recolléctions of Wallack’s Theatre, where 

| her graceful performance in Albery’s “ Two 

| Roses” won her the affection of her auditors. 
| She has improved during her stay in Boston, 
_and brings combined skill and experience.to 
' bear upon her impersonation of Lady Dedlock, 
| which was very warmly received last Monday 
| night. Miss Isadora Cameron played Hor- 
| dense, the French maid. She was sufficiently 
| restless, sufficiently vindictive, sufficiently earn- 
| est, and sufficiently sardonic; but her combina- 
| tion of dialects was more remarkable than her 
_acting. If Hortense is to be played in broken 
| English, as a Frenchwoman would break it, 
| there is no reason why French words should be 
| broken as an Englishwoman would break them. 
‘*‘Adew” is rather a poor substitute for the orig- 
inal French, and “ ma foy”’ has too much of 
the vernacular varnish to satisfy Gallic tastes. 

I am not much on French myself, but I be- 
lieve in flinging out the little I can contend with, 
in all.its native grandeur. 

Frank Mordaunt played J/uspector Bucket. 
There was very much Bucket in the play, and 
it is only justice to Mr. Mordaunt to say that 
there was a fair quantity of Mordaunt as well. 
It was a well-conceived and well-executed per- 
formance, and would have been even better 
appreciated if the playwright hadn’t rather 
clumsily overburdened the drama with the 
role. But even Mr. Mordaunt ran aground 
several times on the dialect. H’s are con- 
venient letters to drop, and they come in 
handy to convince the audience that there is 
an Englishman in the piece; but there should 
be a istency about the use or the neglect 
of this much-abused letter; for the insertion of 
several extra h’s in unexpected places, without 
previous warning, is apt to make an audience 








| play is very good for variety, but not so good 


| such a kind is the Boston merriment of Mr. 


| comica of my favorite author; but if Guppy, as 


uncomfortable. And the same consistency 
should be observed in the pronunciation of the 
letter a. Advannce and advahnce in the same 


for art. 
There is a humor that is born of beans. Of 


Wilson, who played Guppy. Dickens has his 
friends»and his maligners, and I have heard 
disparagements—I am sorry to say —of the vzs 


Mr. Wilson played him, is an illustration of 
Dickens’s humor, I. don’t blame his enemies. 
Upsetting a tableand hopping over chairs are 
rather exciting and amusing pastimes, but they 
do not atone for the absence of the mirth-pro- 
voking element in an active’ composition. 
Mr. Wilson played very earnestly and con- 


he didn’t play more humor- 


Tulkinghorn was played by Mr. James Taylor. 
| Lulkinghorn in the original is one of the quietest 
characters ever described, but Taylor woke him 
up. If there is any credit in this, Mr. Taylor 
is welcome to it. 

There were several other characters in the 
play whom Dickens could scarcely have recog- 
nized, consequently I don’t feel called upon to 
exhaust myself in elaborate criticism upon them. 
And over all there hung a cloud of fear, a sense 
of mystery the spirit daunted which is why 
as a summer attraction, I fear ‘Poor Jo” 
won’t do. tes 


But Miss Mary Caty i is a mp little actress, 
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TURTLE ‘AND FLAMINGO. 


From the London Figaro. 
eR LIVELY young turtle lived down by the 





banks 
Of a dark-rolling stream called the 
Jingo, 
And one summer day, as he went out to play, 
Fell in love with a charming flamingo— 
An enormously geriteel flamingo! 
An expansively crimson flamingo! 
A beautiful, bouncing flamingo! 


Spake the turtle in tones like a delicate wheeze: 
‘To the water I’ve oft seen you in go, 
And your form has impressed itself deep on my 
shell, 
You perfectly modeled flamingo! 
You uncommonly brilliant flamingo! 
You tremendously ‘A one’ flamingo! 
You in-ex-pres-s-ble flamingo! 


‘To be sure I’m a turtle, and you are a belle, 
And my language is not your fine lingo; 
But smile on me, dear one, and be my bright 
flame, 
You miraclous, wond’rous flamingo! 
You blazingly beauteous flamingo! 
You turtle-absorbing flamingo! 
You inflammable gorgeous flamingo!”’ 


The proud bird blushed redder than ever be- 
fore, 
And that was quite un-ne-ces-sa-ry, 
And she stood on one leg, and looked out of 
one eye, 
The position of things for to vary— 
This aquatical, musing flamingo! 
This dreamy, uncertain flamingo! 
Embarrassing, harassing flamingo! 


Then she cried to the quadruped, greatly 
amazed: 
‘*Why your passion for me do you hurtle? 
I’m an ornithological wonder of grace, 
And you're an illogical turtle— 
A waddling, impossible turtle! 
A low-minded, grass-eating turtle! 
A highly improbable turtle!” 


‘Then the turtle sneaked off with his nose tothe 
ground, 
And never more looked at the lasses; 
And falling asleep, whiJe indulging his. grief, 
Was gobbled up.all by Agassiz— 
The peripatetic Agassiz! 
The. turtle-dissecting Agassiz! 
The illustrious, industrious Agassiz! 


SUMMER RESORT NOTES. 


HOoRNELLSVILLE is the place for business men 
with large families, who want perfect quiet, re- 
fined society, and all the comforts of home, and 
who wish to be where access to the city is easy. 
THERE are several pleasant watering-places 
on the other side of JoRDAN, which are largely 
patronized by young men who like to go in 
bathing after nightfall. 

NorRISTOWN, Pa., is a peculiarly healthy 
place of summer resort. An invalid afflicted 
with the worst form of consumption, was re- 
cently not only cured by a short stay in Nor- 
ristown, but left the place a. finished para- 
grapher. 

A large. and ‘well devel clam has been 
discovered at SkacirT, L. I., and the summer 


boarders are arming in pursuit of the monster. 
RAaHBWay N..J., is am, excellent place to 
summer in if you area bad man and mean to 
remainso, and wish to tone your system up to © 

an elevated thermometrical standard, , 
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2. Herr Hosentriger sees that dog disappear 
under the bed, and thinks it’s suspicious. 
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8. ‘ Brrrr—Bow — Wow.” Everybody re- 
treats like a Pennsylvania regiment. 
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3. Frau H. has observed a strange look in 





KE ALARM. 


4. A canine M. D. is sent for. ‘If he would 


that dog’s eyes of late. ‘Terrible thoughts of only come out from under the bed.” 


hydrophobia rush through her brain. 


6. John, the grocer, says he’ll be blamed 
first before he’ll creep under that bed to 
tackle a mad dog. ‘‘Send for a dog-catcher.”’ 





g. Carlo, breathing the air of liberty once 
again, comes forth with a smile on his face. 





7. The dog-catcher approaches with meas- 
ured tread and slow. 
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10. And takes a quiet drink. Arrival of re- 
inforcements. Tableau.. 




































GOOD NIGHT. 


A POEM OF THE FUTURE. 


ae E. 
CANNOT say good night, my bride, 
il My queen, I cannot say good night; 
>> For good night is a parting, while thy light 
Is ever burning on my shore, to guide 


The white wings of my heart to something it adores. 


II. 


F’en for the star-time could I say adieu, 
O’er all my soul it would be darkest night; 
For I do love thee —thrill with thee as mountain height 
Thrills ’neath the sun, and wakening dew 
Creeps to a mist that hides the purple passion of the 
hilis. 


Ill. 


My love, were I to say good night to thee, 

My heart would laugh the idle words to scorn; 

For thou art trembling in that heart from eve till morn, 
And throbbing with its life as throbs the sea 

That swings, moon-laden, to the palm-fringed marge 

of Ind. 
EY. 

So do not say good night, but in thy sleep 

Dream out thy soul into this soul of mine; 

Which through the mighty silences will wait for thine, 
And in its glowing arms its treasure clasp and keep. 

Lips may part and die, but love hath wed and cannot 


say good night. 
GANO. 


We have received the following letter from 
the author of the above sweetly sentimental 
stanzes: 

“Dear Puck: 

**T send you some verses which I claim are 
better and worse than Whitman’s best. See if 
Iam not right. ‘The difficulties of the versifi- 
cation can be overcome by the use of the hand- 
organ. ‘The verses are built on the crescendo 
method, and lengthen as the sentiment becomes 
more attenuated. GANo.” 


A TRAMP’S VIEW OF IDLENESS. 


f ia E came in slowly and laboriously, as if 
five tons of weariness were weighing 
down his spirits. 
He dropped heavily into a chair, sighed sev- 
eral four-foot sighs, and then bombarded us 
with the following conundrum: 

oe is idleness? What does it consist 
of ? 

“Don’t-know. Never experienced it.” 

“* Now,'some people would call doing noth- 
ing idleness, wouldn’t they ?” 

‘1 suppose they would.” 

“Yes; and that’s where some people make a 
mistakes; There is no such thing as idleness. 
No man is ever wholly idle; if his body isn’t 
busy, his brain is. I know that if a man sits 
around and shows a disinclination to work, 
folks will call him a tramp and a ‘ cucumber of 
the ground,’ as Shakspeare says; but it don’t 
make any difference. It isn’t so, and I can 
produce plentyjof proof to sustain the position 
I take in the matter. Now, for instance, who 
ever heard of Napoleon getting up at five 
o’clock in the morning and starting out to the 
field with a hoe over his shoulder, or chasing a 
side-hill plow around a field fourteen hours a 
day? Did Napoleon ever do that ?” 

“* Never heard that he did.” 

“No, sir; he labored with his intellect, and 
when he had any real work to perform, thou- 
sands of men were ready to do his bidding. 
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That’s the sort of a man Napoleon was. He 
never sawed a cord of wood or did a hard day’s 
work in his life; and yet he was never arrested 
for vagrancy, and no interfering policeman 
ever came nosing around and told him to move 
along or the hand of the law would snatch him 
to the jug. 

‘Then look at Diogenes! What sort of a man 
was he? On the unbalanced ledger of history 
do we find on the credit side any entry of this 
kind: 

** ¢ Diogenes, Cr. 

“ By one day’s work ......$2.00? 

** Nothing of the sort. Diogenes was a man 
who took the world easy. ‘The only thing he 
ever did, that we have any record of, was roam- 
ing around the streets of Syracuse with an old 
tin lantern in his hand. He pretended to be 
looking for-an honest man. More likely he 
was mapping out a free-lunch route. So much 
for Diogenes. 

‘‘ Now turn over another page and glance at 
the portrait of Sir Isaac Newton. Wasn’t he a 
thorough-bred tramp? All he did was to sit 
out in his garden under an apple tree, smoke 
his old clay pipe, and build castles in the air. 
One day an apple fell off the tree and struck 
Sir Isaac square in theeye. That circumstance 
made him famous. Why? Because he was a 
genuine, philosophical tramp, and took things 
coolly. When the apple hit him he didn’t get 
mad and throw three-cornered Greek words 
around through the atmosphere, or anything of 
that sort. He simply picked the apple up, 
looked it over carefully for worm-holes, and 
slipped it in his pocket to eat after supper. 
Then he began to wonder why the apple didn’t 
go up instead of falling down to the ground. 
You see, before that he had never paid any at- 
tention to the matter, and he didn’t know whe- 
ther it was the usual and correct thing for fruit 
to fly off at a tangent from the earth when it 
became detached from the tree, or to come 
down, like Col. Crockett’s coon. He deter- 
mined to investigate. So he hired a small boy 
to climb the tree and shake, and he watched 
till every apple fell to the ground. None of 
them flew up. Sir Isaac was satisfied. He had 
made a great discovery. ‘he next day he cut 
out a basswood model of an apple tree with a 
half-grown pippin just in the act of starting on 
a voyage to the earth, and sent it on to Wash- 
ington and had his discovery patented. ‘This 
made Sir Isaac a noted man. When a little 
thing like that lifts a man up and plants him on 
the pinnacle of fame, isn’t it an encouragement 
for us all to sit around and wait to be hit by 
something? If I wanted to, I could go and 
work for a railroad at thirty-five cents a day 
and board myself; but I won’t do it. I'll hang 
around and wait for an opportunity. My in- 
tellect will have a chance to show itself some 
time; and if you hear of anybody waking up 
and startling the world within the next fifteen 
or twenty years, you'll know it’s me. ‘Ta, ta.” 

And the weary man arose and slowly glided 
forth—never, we hope, to return. 


THE gentleman who stole a gold pen from 
this office the other afternoon will please for- 


ward his real name and address, not neces- | 


sarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith.— Worcester Press. 

‘“ WHATEVER is, is right,” Pope remarked. 
But the man who arrives at the depot just as the 
train is scudding out at the other end is gen- 
erally left.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Witu his wages reduced ten per cent. every 
few days, a railroad man can board a train 
easier than he can board himself.—O2/ City 
Derrick. : 


HARVARD boys’ brains meesure sixteen inches 
round the upper arm.—V. Y. Hera/d. 











Two {naves and a fusen, 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 





(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


rr uGH Brron had nosecrets from his chum, 
i) 1 Charlie Brock, and told the particulars 
Gy of his interview with Fox, and of his 
determination to have no hand in that which 
seemed to him no better than a conspiracy 
against René. But Brock took another view of 
the affair. 

“You are a flat, a sentimental ninny,” said 
he. ‘I wish I had the chance of running for 
a fortune; I would not be beaten by a party of 
French adventurers.” 

“ Ves, you would, Charlie, if the conditions 
of running involved your partnership with a 
man you know to be a rascal.” 

*‘T’ll be bound Fox isn’t such a rascal as this 
Gascon and his daughter are. Villainy is the 
only thing in which I would grant superiority 
to a foreigner. I see less harm in thwarting 
De Gaillefontaine than in permitting him to 
have his own way. Falconry is becoming fash- 
ionable, and why on earth should you feel com- 
punction in accepting the spoil from your own 
hawk which otherwise would have fallen a prey 
to this greedy eagle ?” 

‘‘} have only an impostor’s word for it that 
they are not.” ‘I am tolerably certain about 
Fox’s character; of the others I really know 
nothing. I will have nothing to do with it.” 

‘Perhaps when you find yourself pinched 
for a shilling you will wish you had not refused 
ten thousand a year. ‘Ten thousand a year! 
Think of it. Ican’t sit still with the idea of 
that fortune escaping you. Consider what you 
might do with the money.” 

**No, I won’t, or I may fall into your error, 
and forget principle in regarding interest.” 

So Hugh dismissed the subject, and would 
talk of itno more. If the fortune fell to him 
without his action he would accept it willingly, 
but he would do nothing to get it through a 
man he knew to be dishonest in thought, at 
least. Nevertheless, he looked to the first page 
of the Zimes occasionally; and after the not.ce 
of his grandfather’s death, he experienced 
some very naturai curiosty to know how his 
property was left. He thought once of writing 
to René Biron for the address of his grand- 
father’s solicitor, but a moment’s reflection 
made him ashamed of the idea. 

‘* My grandfather has discarded me, and | 
have no claim upon his property,” he thought. 
“If he had relented towards me, Fox, in his 
own interest, would have made the fact known. 
It has been left to René, and she shall have it 
without dispute, for any interference must ex- 
pose me to ridicule or my own regret. If this 
girl is as bad as Fox suggests, she would be lit- 
tle disposed to part with any of her possessions, 
unless I had and could prove a legal claim; 
and if she is a decent, good girl, as doubtless 
she is, then I should be downright ashamed _ of 
seeking to take from her a particle of that 
which is hers by moral right. 

In September Charlie Brock went to Wales, 
and Hugh, who at this time was devoting him- 
self to figure-painting, was left in sole posses- 
sion of the studio in Charlroy Street—a fact 
which was known to M. de Gaillefontaine when 
he advised René to seek him in Italy. With- 
out the reminding voice of his friend, Hugh 
gradually ceased to think of Riverford, and 
gave up reading the advertisements for next of 
kin. ‘The winter passed away without his hear- 
ing a word from Mr. Fox, or anything to recall 
his attention to him. It was in March when, 













































































by the strangest accident, a young woman 
came to sit to him as a model who knew René, 
and told him that which on the face of it 
was a flat contradiction to the character Fox 
had given him of his cousin. He was told 
that she was beautiful and gracious; but he 
would not accept for absolute truth all that his 
informant argued from these facts. ‘‘ It is not 
the fashion for ill-doers to go about like stage 
villains, letting every one into the secret of 
their villainy,” thought he. ‘‘ The girl may be 
simply unscrupulous; indeed, what this her 
partisan tells me suggests want of principle; 
and the very worst of women have been beau- 
tiful, and possessed of minor virtues endearing 
them to those not immediately in their way.” 

‘hese very thoughts were in his mind one 
morning as he was preparing for the day’s work, 
when Mr. Fox’s card was put in his hand. He 
did not hesitate to give him an interview, and 
felt something more than mere curiosity as to 
what Fox had to say. 

Mr. Fox usually dressed in a complete suit 
of black; a deep hat-band and large kid gloves 
signified his sorrow for the loss sustained by 
Gregory’s death, &c. And that he might not 
be deemed to wear his heart entirely on his hat 
and hands, he made his smile as melancholy as 
his pleasure in greeting Hugh permitted. 

**Mr. Gray, the solicitor, has told you of 
our loss, Mr. Biron ?”’ said he, casting his beady 
eyes about the room, as he took the seat offered 
him. 

‘No; but I saw the notice of my grand- 
father’s death in the papers,’”’? Hugh answered; 
and catching Fox’s glance of scrutiny, he be- 
thought him of covering a certain study of a | 
female head that stood upon the easel, and | 
with as little concern as he could assume he 
lifted another canvass and laid over it. 





“Something he doesn’t wish me to see— 
why?) A woman’s head, as well as I could see 
without my glasses. He wouldn’t put that other 
picture over it, and then sit with his back to it, | 
for any other reason than to hide the lower 
one. Why does not he wish me to see it ?” 

‘These notes and queries ran through Mr. 
Fox’s head, and whilst taking off his glove he 
seemed to be considering how to open the sub- 
ject of his visit. 

**So you were not officially informed of dear 
Mr, Biron’s decease. Hem! Doesn’t that | 
seem to you rather odd, considering that as his 
grandson you had a right to suppose yourself 
interested in his will?” 

“I have heard nothing from my cousin or 
her solicitor, probably because they did not 
know where to find me.” 

“*M. de Gaillefontaine is aware of your ad- 
dress. But possibly your cousin Miss René 
Biron is not anxious you should know of any 
alteration in the family affairs. Cautious peo- 
ple don’t wake watch-dogs.” 

‘“* You are mysterious, as usual, Mr. Fox.” 

“Prudent, Mr. Hugh; prudent—no more. 
We are quite alone, I think ?” 

“Yes. If you have anything to say you can 
speak without fear of interruption or of being 
overheard.”’ 

‘Then I may speak in confidence ?” 

“Te.” 

“It is very good of you to grant it to me, I 
am sure; and I shall tell all that is in my mind 
without hesitation, knowing how thoroughly as 
a boy you were to be relied on for honor. 
Have you been to Riverford lately, sir ?” 

No.” 

“Then I may tell you how things stand 
there. I live in Kingsland; but I make it my | 
business to go to Riverford occasionally, watch- 
ing your interests, as it were.” 

* My interests! Have I any ?” 

“Undoubtedly.” Mr. Fox noted with grati- | 
fied pride the palpable influence his words had | 
upon his listener; and Hugh was conscious | 


























| grounds; and I learnt from the foreman that 


| what else. 


| seem to like me —will tell me all about every- 
| thing. 


| It is more than possible that they have gone to 
| {taly to check the rising indignation.” 


| secret was revealed it might cease to be hers; 
| 


| her wrongs, and by actually bribing her to do 








PUCK. 


that his face betrayed the excitement he felt, 
and yet would have concealed. 

One may coldly enough decline to play a 
game; but, being engaged, it is impossible to 
avoid excitement when it comes to a division | 
of the pool. 

**T wish you would explain as clearly and 
briefly as possibly in what I am affected; for I 
suppose that is the object of your visit.” 

“Tt is, Mr. Hugh. Your interest has been 
mine since first I had the education of your 
mind. I was saying that I frequently go to Riv- 
erford as a matter of duty. One can do so 
with safety now, for the Frenchman is not there; 
at other times I feel that I am risking my life 
in going near the place. M. de Gaillefontaine, 
sir, is one who makes means subservient to his 
end. Ah, dear, dear, it is grievous to look 
upon the scene of past happiness, remembering 
how it was in your dear grandfather’s time, and 
conjecturing what it may be when the builders 
remove their scaffoldings. ‘The grand old pile 
is being so altered that the fine massive brick 
walls will hardly be recognized. ‘Think of that 
square solid old English building, so character- 
istic of the time in which it was raised, being 
so disfigured as to admit of campanile towers 
being added. ‘The builders told me they are 
to be used as smoking-rooms. ‘The mahogany 
furniture, with its costly horsehair covering, 
the four-post bed-steads, that made one drowsy 
to look at them, with their sombre hangings— 
all, all are removed; and the decorator tells me 
that the interior of the house is to be orna- 
mented in a variety of styles, from that of 
Louis Quatorze to the modern importations 
from Japan. ‘There’s a decorative gardener 
with an army of workmen engaged upon the 





the house will be surrounded by terraces in the 
Italian style, and piazzas, and I don’t know 
A bijou theatre is being erected, as 
I learnt from the architect’s clerk.” 


‘You seem to have a good many acquaint- 
ances there.” 

“Ves. I don’t know how it is, but people 
But, indeed, the people in the village, 
and the aristocracy round about, know as much 
as Ido. Every one is in arms.” 

** What is the grievance ?” 

“The grievance ?—that the place is being 
ruined; that the name of Biron, so long rever- 
enced, is to be disgraced. ‘They see that these 
foreigners are impostors; no one believes in 
them. ‘The gentry will not acknowledge them. 


‘** What has she to fear from popular indigna 
tion? ‘The property is hers.” 

at Fe 

“« Then there’s an end of it.” 

‘¢ Not at all, sir.” 

Hugh fidgeted on his seat. 

“* What do you mean ?” he asked. 


“The property is hers now, but if every 


and to escape investigation it is that they seek 
to check popular indignation by leaving Eng- 
land for a time. I told you in our last inter- 
view that this De Gaillefontaine and René 
were father and daughter—a secret | learned 
by discovering Madame de Gaillefontaine. 
Now, by pointing out to this ill-used woman 


her duty, she exposed to Mr. Gregory Biron 
the fraud practiced upon him by De Gaillefon- 
taine and his daughter. With such a fact be- 
fore him, do you think he would leave his pro- 
perty to the woman who has now possession of 
it? Now, sir, before I speak further I must re- 
ceive your promise of secrecy.” 

Hugh hesitated even now to make an agree- 





ment with a man whose honesty he, to say the 
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least, doubted. As he did not reply, Fox con- 


tinued: 

‘*T wish you to do nothing contrary to your 
high principles, Mr. Biron; but when I tell you 
that I am paid by these people to suppress 


| my knowledge of their turpitude, you will see 


that for my own sake I must have from you 4 
promise not to use my communication in a 
manner that would be to my disadvantage.” 

‘* Whatever you say here shall go no farther. 
I think I may promise that without any injus- 
tice to myself or others.” 

“‘That is all I want you to promise,” said 
Fox, catching at the concession eagerly. ‘‘Now 
look at this.” He carefully took from his waist- 
coat the folded portion of the will, and open- 
ing it rose, and held it before Hugh’s eyes. 

‘* See, sir; it is dated a month later than the 
instrument by which Gaillefontaine and his ac- 
complice obtained possession of your grand- 
father’s estate.” 

Hugh read what was written, which was suffi- 
cient to show that Gregory Biron had willed 
his entire property to him, and then said: 

‘* But here is only one part of a will, and in 
your handwriting.” 

“It was written by me at your grandfather’s 
dictation, and was signed by him, and wit- 
nessed by me and another. ‘The signed por- 
tion of this will De Gaillefontaine holds. Do 


you observe that this deed has been cut through * 


with a knife? ‘There was a struggle for the 
possession of it. De Gaillefontaine held one 
half, I the other. He cut at my hand witha 
knife; and as I drew back the blade missed my 
hand, but went clean through the paper, which 
we held between us. And now can you have 
any reasonable objection to seek to recover 
from such a man as that what is yours by 
right ?” 

Hugh’s scruples diminished as his excitement 
grew, 

‘If your statement be true, I should certainly 
feel justified in—in taking the advise of a solic- 
itor.” 

‘** Are you prepared to put down the sum of 
money a lawyer would demand before entering 
into a case supported only by the feeble evi- 
dence you, unaided by me, could procure? I 
am afraid you are not. If you had the other 
half of this will, and such light as Madame de 
Gaillefontaine could throw on the matter, you 
might take your case into a court of Equity, 
perhaps; but without these you can do nothing. 
Now I, only, know where Madame de Gaille- 
fontaine is to be found, and I, only, know 
where the other portion of the will is.” 


‘If Gaillefontaine had it from you he is not 
likely to have it now. Naturally he would burn 
it, to destroy the only reliable evidence of its 
existence.” 

“You do not know M. de’ Gaillefontaine, 
and forget that the property is nominally René 
Biron’s. He can profit by it only so long as 
the amicable relationship exists between them. 
He is too far-sighted to think that their present 
friendship will endure. She might chance to 
marry one whom he disliked; she might restrict 
his use of her money within unpleasant limits; 
in a word, she might be her own mistress, and 
set him aside entirely, were he foolish enough 
to burn that half-will. With it he can retain 
the dominant position he has taken in that 
household. If she rebels, he can bring his 
proof to you, and—” 

‘« And do what you are doing now.” 

** Exactly.” 

Hugh rose and walked up and down his 
room, finding it impossible to calmly contem- 
plate the game before him. Mr. Fox shared 


his excitement, and rose also to his feet as he 
said: 

“It is not only an income of ten or twelve 
thousand a year you have to gain; it is not 
even the reflection that with competence you 









































14 
may be enabled to execute. those grand ideas 
of art which shall render your name honorable 
—pérhaps famous in history that should solely 
occupy your mind: you must consider that you 
have a duty to perform to society. If you make 
no effort to prevent one man from robbing an- 


other, you place yourself on a level with a thief, | 


That is a moral axiom.” 

“Ti do it!” exclaimed Hugh. 

‘¢ What will you do, Mr. Biron ?” 

This question at once showed Hugh that he 
could do nothing. He had been considering 
whether he might accept Fox’s assistance, with- 
out reflecting how all-important that assistance 
was. 

Mr. Fox smiled over his advantage; and as 
Hugh re-seated himself with something of hu- 
mility in his action, continued: 

‘* T will tell you what you must do, sir. You 
must trust me, and mistrust every one else in 
this affair until you see that I speak lies, and 
am not acting for you. De Gaillefontaine is 
more cunning than Machiavelli.” 

‘*T will not listen to him.” 

‘Miss Biron, as we must at present call her, 
is still more to be avoided by you. If that de- 
signing young woman had a suspicion of what 
is now taking place between us, she would at 
once try to defeat your plan, either by impress- 
ing you with a false idea of her character, or 
by rendering you careless even of that through 
the fascination of her charms. I tell you she 
is beautiful. She bewitched every man in the 
county. Sheobtained from Sir Radcliffe Clin- 
ker an offer of marriage, and only delayed her 
answer until she was certain of your grand- 
father’s property.” 


PUCK. 
about it to-night.”” You have met Miss Cori- 
sande, probably. She lives in your town,— 
Hawkeye. 





Ir was an action for breach of promise, and 
| the defense was the prospect of too much 
mother-in-law. 

The judge inquired if the mother proposed 
living with her daughter after marriage, and, 
receiving an affirmative answer, asked the de- 
fendant whether he would rather live with his 
mother-in-law or pay two hundred dollars. 

‘Pay two hundred dollars,” was the prompt 
reply. 

Said the judge: 

“Young man, let me shake hands with you. 
There was a time in my life when I was in the 
same situation as you are in now. Had I pos- 
sessed your firmness I should have been spared 
twenty-five years of trouble. I had the alter- 
native of marrying or paying a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. Being poor, I married; 
and for twenty-five years have I regretted it. I 
am happy to meet with a man of your stamp. 
The plaintiff must pay ten doMars and costs for 
having thought of putting a gentleman under 
the dominion of a mother-in-law.” 


A MAGISTRATE in Iowa refused to fine a man 
for kissing a girl against her will, because the 
complainant was so temptingly pretty that 
nothing but an overwhelming sense of its dig- 
nity prevented the court kissing her itself. 


Her husband had been playing base-ball, and 
when the doctor came she explained: ‘‘ Poor 
Adolphus! He got a pitcher in his centre-field, 
and he can’t walk.” The doctor thought it 





Hugh nodded: he had heard the facts, and 
they justified the inference. 

‘‘In the same way, rather than go back to | 
the poverty from which she sprang, she would | 
entrap you into a marriage which would make 
her at least a sharer of the property she strug- 
gles to possess.” 

“IT am not likely to be caught, knowing 


this.” 
(To be continued.) 
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VAGUE FEMININE CHRONOLOGY. 


Miss Corisande was born only two years 
earlier than her brother Tom. When Tom was 
ten years old she gloried, because she was 
twelve. When Tom was known to be fourteen, 
she confessed to sweet sixteen. When Tom 
proudly boasted of eighteen, she timidly ac- 
knowledged herself past nineteen. When he 
came home from college, with a mustache and 
a vote, and had a party in honor of his | 
twenty-first birthday, she said to her friends: | 
‘‘ What a boyish fellow he is; who would think 
he is only a year younger than I?” And when 
‘Tom declared that he was twenty-five years, | 
and old enough to get married, she said to a | 
gentleman friend, ‘‘Do you know, I feel 
savagely jealous to think of Tom getting mar- 
ried. But then I suppose twins are always 
more attached to each other than other brothers 
and sisters. And two years later, at ‘l'om’s 
wedding, she said, with girlish vivacity, to the | 
wedding-guests, ‘‘ Dear old Tom, to see him 
married to-night, and then think how, when he | 
was only five years old, they brought him in to | 
see me, his baby-sister; I.wonder if he thinks | 











more likely that he had been playing short-stop 
to a jug.— Rome Sentinel. 


AT various points on our thoroughfares the 
heat was so intense yesterday that, from fear of 
sunstroke, many men entered sample rooms and 
asked the proprietors to put some green leaves 
and other things in a glass, so they might put it 
in their hats.— Philadelphia Herald. 


ANCIENT Egypt had forty gods, and yet when 
an ancient Egyptian stepped on a spool and 
fell down-stairs with an ash-pan in his hands, 
there weren’t half enough gods for him to swear 
by three minutes.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


THE bashful and gentle mosquito is the Wen- 
dell Phillips of animals.— Graphic. 


WE are enabled to state, after a somewhat 
hasty inspection of the new style of gown, that 
the human form is quite as divine as formerly. 
Rochester Democrat. 


ITALIAN brigands now wear standing collars, 
diamond pins, and alligator boots. It has 
already been suspected there was money in it, 
if well followed.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


SHOEs are to be broad-soled this year. Wish 
we could say the same of our milkmen.— 
Toledo Blade. 


THE oldest old maid in the world is Rebecca 
Anderson, of Seneca Falls, aged one hundred 
and twelve years. She is so old that it is up- 
wards of twenty-five years since a census-taker 
has had the pluck to ask her how old she was. 
— Galveston News. 


VIOLET FANE poetically exclaims: ‘‘ Oh! for 
some new coin’d name by which to call him!” 
We are not very talented in coining new names, 
but Violet might call him, ‘My sweetest- 


| sweetestmaplesugaroffski,” and see how he 


liked it for a change. ‘The Russian sound 
lurking in the rear end of the name might 
strike his fancy in a soft place. 


YounGc man, don’t be a government clerk. 
Live on the old people if necessary, but preserve 
your independence.— Od City Derrick. 


Ir any one thinks conundrums are easily con- 
structed, let him try it on aspell. We have 
been mentally wrestling with one for nearly five 
minutes, but it hesitates about sliding into pro- 
per shape. The question has to do with the 
difference between a walk of Wendell Phillips, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, John G. Whittier, and 
others of that political faith, twenty years ago, 
and the move of the Lower Merion farmers 
against a growing nuisance. ‘The answer is all 
right, viz: ‘‘One is for the abolition of the 
tramp, and the other was the tramp of the 
Abolitionists.”— Morristown Herald. 


WHEN the bank fails in which you have 
money, and you lose everything, the heaviness 
of the blow seems considerably less after you 
have cursed the directors for a day or two.— 
Phila. Evening Chronicle. 


Our besetting sin of candor compels us to 
admit the superiority of St. Louis institutions 
in some respects. Fewer runs have been made 
on their base-ball club than on ours this sea- 
son. The same relative condition of things 
exists with regard to the banks of the two cities, 
but it isan inverse ratio.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A NopinE Hitt man suddenly broke up a 
beautiful oratorical address from his wife the 
other evening simply by remarking that Ben 
Franklin once said that ‘the worst wheel in 
the cart makes the most noise.” And that’s 
why he may be seen going around with a band- 
age over his eye.— Yonkers Gazette. 


An exchange asks, ‘‘shall we cherish the 
beautiful ?”? Of course we shall—two or three 
at once, if necessary, It is a pretty mean sort 
of a man who will not do all the cherishing he 
can when the preponderance of women is as 
three to one. We have found, however, that it 
is not well to cherish more than one in the 
same town.—Vorwich Bulletin. 


THINGs have come to such a pass that a fel- 
low can’t put on a boiled shirt, and stand 
around with his hands in his pockets, without 
giving rise to the rumor that he is going to 
Florida to raise oranges.— Worcester Press. 
Such wealth comes from having the revenues 
of a farming and manufacturing county to roll 
in. There is no standing around done up 
this way.— Boston Advertiser. 


WHEN a woman wants to kill a tramp, she is 
always careful to take the brickbat that keeps 
the kitchen door open, or some other old thing 
that is of no particular value or consequence; 
but when she gets mad at the man of the house, 
she is just as liable to throw the best china su- 
gar-bowl or the nickel-plated cake-basket as 
not.— Unidentified Ex. 


Ox Bow has eleven octogenarians whose 
ages aggregate nine hundred and forty years. 
And when these parties meet evenings at the 
store, and tell funny personal recollections of 
George Washington, General Putnam, and the 
early manhood of John A. Dix, the youth of 
this seventh decade feel anything but proud of 
human progress.—A/bany Argus. 


THE Montenegrins in their recent encoun- 
ters with the Turks are said to have employed 
Mr. Tennyson’s late sonnet with great effect. 
Some of them cased their manly breasts with 
the triple brass of its defensive lines; others, 
fastening it to the colossal cabbage-stumps 
which infest the country, used it to cut and 
thrust withal; and just a few perverted it into a 
deleterious missile.— London Figaro. 


AN exchange remarks that “‘ Gold and silver 
are not brothers. ‘They do not have the same 
par.” Yet spiritually they are brothers; they 
belong to the saine medium, and if the nation 
would adopt them they would ’sister in resump- 
tion.— Graphic. 
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In New Orleans.they propose hereafter to 
strictly enforce*the law against deadly weapons. 
This is a threat annually made, and it remains 
to be seen whether it will be carried out, or 
whether the victims will continue to be carried 
out as before.—V..Y. Com. Advertiser. 





In addition to the heat and pleasure imparted 
by a base-burning stove in the winter, it is 
handy in the summer to stick umbrellas in. 
People who have their stoves stored in the 
stable or with the dealers, miss: this luxury.— 
Danbury News: 

‘“‘ THERE must be lawn order,” said the judge 


yesterday, pushing his little mower vigorously, - 


— Rochester Democrat. 


Ice water may be drunk freely and without 
fear of evil effects, if it is carefully boiled about 
half an hour. before putting it on the table.— 
Rome Sentinel. 


An old tir pan doesn’t *‘ point a moral” as 
often as it ‘‘adorns a tail.”—Vorristown Her- 
ald. 


A MOSQUITO ought to be a capital poker- 
player. Every time he draws, he fills.—Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 





Even the dogs complain of the hard times.—| 
It is the tin panic that affects them.— Zurner’s' 


Falls Reporter. i} 


AN itinerate player saw the statue of Wash-| 
ington in Union Square. “‘ Why,” heexclaimed,| 
“T remember him in Toledo.” ‘* Washing-| 
ton,’ said a bystander. ‘‘No,” said I. P.;| 
‘‘Toledo—his name is Barry.” ‘That is the} 
original George,” broke in a voice. ‘‘I don’t! 
care who it is,” said I. P., ‘he’s got Centen-| 
nial Barry’s ‘make-up’ down to a dot.”—}| 
Yorick in Phila. Mirror. 

Motto for a negro barber-shop—‘“‘ parts un-| 
known.”—New York Commercial. 


Juty is the month for fishing. 


There are) 
five Sundays in July.— Mewark Call. | 











MANUFACTURERS | 
GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 
174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, | 


Between 22d & 23rd STREETS, Near Cortianpt Street, | 


NEW YORK. 


Grand Vin Médaille 

CHAMPAGNE. | 

A. LALANDE & CO. 
CLiA RESTS. 

EMIL SCHULTZE, 


35 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 











PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS| 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 


No. 78 Joun Street, N. Y. P. O. Box 1029. 
AND JUST THE THING FOR 


Try L'AMERIQUEE | sexes one ron 


MIXTURE OF PERIQUE AND VANITY FAIR- 

Only best French Cigarette Paper used. Mighest Cen-| 
tennial Award. Sample by Mail, 1% Cents. 

Ask your dealer for our goods. Five Prize Medals. 














The Best CIGARETTE 








WM. S. HIMBALL &CO., 
Peertess Topacco Works. Rochester, N. Y. 
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left by columns in hollow square. Charge right flank forward from the rear. Pitch in! Hold all the 
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